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major orders. It is essential to grasp this point to understand the
controversies of the early 19th century. When the Church of
England claimed continuity with the mediaeval Church, she also
claimed to be the one body responsible for education in the country.
This claim had the support of history and tradition, but those who
advanced it failed to realise the changed circumstances of the time
in which they lived.
The early Fathers were vehemently opposed to the training given
in the grammar-schools of the Empire. Their main object was to
further the spread of the Christian faith and it seemed to them that
the literary curriculum of the grammar-schools was so bound up
with pagan myth and legend as to be inimical to the new religion.
They found themselves confronted with a very real practical
problem. Tertullian and Origen, who had received a classical
education themselves, sought to solve the difficulty by suggesting
that much of the best in Greek and Roman literature had been
borrowed from the sacred writings, and Augustine of Hippo openly
proclaimed the legitimacy of "spoiling the Egyptians," i.e. making
use of all those elements of pagan learning which were not opposed
to the faith. This, however, did not represent the general outlook,
especially in the West, and for a considerable period the Church
was hostile to pagan learning. Even such a liberal-minded man
as Gregory the Great scolded one of his French bishops, saying in
a letter, "it has come to our knowledge that your brotherhood
teaches grammar to certain persons; which we take all the worse
as it converts what we formerly said to lamentation and mourning,
since the praise of Christ cannot lie in one mouth with the praise
of Jupiter."
The needs of the new kingdoms which arose out of the ruins
of the Empire eventually forced the Church to reconsider the aim
of education. On the one hand it was necessary to produce loyal
sons of the Church whose aim in this life was to procure the
salvation of their souls in the next, but there was also the need
to train the clergy to act as intelligent leaders. As the organisation
of the new kingdoms grew more complex, there developed the
necessity for keeping up the supply of officials. "The clerks supplied
not only the chaplains, but the civil servants, secretaries, attorneys,
and land stewards of the age. Domesday Book and the vast
number of accounts, title-deeds, charters and the like legal
documents, which still survive, were their work. Some of the
feudal establishments, therefore, included a number of learned